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HOPE AND HAPPINESS. 


In the old phrenological system, a large portion of the superior 
surface of the brain is assigned to an organ which is called Hope. 
In this there are two errors, although not of a fundamental charac- 
ter. The space assigned to the organ is too large and too remote 
from the median line, occupying nearly the region of Love, while 
the function which is ascribed is of rather too intellectual a char- 
acter. 

There is undoubtedly such an element as hope in human nature, 
but much of what is commonly called hope does not belong to the 
organ which is called by that name. The imaginative looking to the 
fature, the scheming and ideal reveries which are indulged in by those 
of broad foreheads, arise from the activity of the intellect, rather 
than from any affective organ. There is also a species of hope 
which arises from the strength of the impulses, and energy of the 
desires; every strong desire or impulse, creating a disposition to 
hope for the accomplishment of its purposes. 

The true function of the coronal organ called Hope, is not 
merely to form pleasing anticipations, but to produce a happy anda 
pleasant mood of mind, which may enable us to enjoy all that is 
good, either in the future or in the present. If the development of 

ope be associated with large intellectual organs, especially with a 
broad forehead, the effect will be to produce a constant indulgence 
in the pleasures of the imagination, andpleasing of pictures of future 
life. But if the intellectual, imaginative and for eseeing organa are de- 
fective, the organ of Hope shows itself chiefly, not in brilliant an- 
ticipations, but in a calm, cheerful and happy spirit, which renders 
the present agreeable without reference to future anticipations. In 
fact, the organ of Hope should be regarded, not as the organ of an- 
ticipation, but as the organ of contented serenity and happiness. 

he common conception that the organ of Hope leads to bold and 
hazardous adventures, or gives a predisposition to gambling and 
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reckless adventure, is highly erroneous. If this were the case, the 
organ would not be entitled to its high position in the moral region. 
But far from favoring the gambling propensity, it produces a degree 
of serenity and moral elevation, which would be entirely adverse to 
gaming. Indeed, the word hope is scarcely an appropriate name 
for the function of the organ. The word happiness is perhaps 
nearer its true character. 

In looking over the brain, we find that every function or tend- 
ency culminates to its highest development at a particular locality ; 
for example, in reference to happiness, we find that while the in- 
ferior half of the brain contains many organs which originate 
positive misery, its superior and anterior portions are the sources 
of emotions and faculties which all promote our happiness, the 
mental action being more and more pleasant as we approach the up- 
per surface of the brain, and culuminating to the highest degree of 
pleasure or ecstasy in the region which we recognize as Hope. 

The character of this organ may be described by reference to those 
in whom it predominates. With a large organ of Hope, the mind 
is in a more active and buoyant condition; we are slow to recognize 
unpleasant and depressing influences, and consequently our thoughts 
are pleasant. Whatever evils may exist in society make but little 
impression upon our minds, because if we even distinctly recognize 
their existence, we recognize also the laws and principles of nature, 
which ensure their ultimate removal. With a predominant organ 
of Hope, we do not recognize anything in nature as essentially or 
permanently evil, nor can we believe that a future life in the spint 
world will present much of anything horrible or truly miserable. 
In short, a predominant organ of Hope leads to Universalism in re- 
ligion, and to Optimism in philosophy, as well as to many other 
peculiar views and courses of action. , 

The proper understanding, therefore, of the organ of Hope requires 
that we should contemplate its existence in each of its several 
spheres of manifestation, viz: 

1. Hope as an organ of PHILOSOrHT ARD Sorence. 

2. Hope as an organ of Reniaion. 

3. Hope as an organ of Virtus or Morar ExcxLLTRNOE. 

4. Hope as an organ of Happiness. 

5. Hope as an organ appertaining to Pxrsiol or. 

6. Hope as an organ affecting Government, Society and Epoca- 
TION. 

7. Hope as an organ of Erernat Procression. 

1. As an organ of Puirosorny and Science, I might quote the 
sentiment of Herschel, that the true philosopher should be ready to 
believe all things not improbable, and to hope all things not im- 

ssible. If the world be in reality full of the works of Divine 
r and if all nature be full of an intense upsoaring 
vitality, the manifestation of which demonstrates the law of pro- 
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gress, no one is capable of comprehending the divine plan and in- 
terpreting in the right spirit the phenomena of life, of nature, and 
of history, who has not in himself the faculty or emotion which en- 
ables and induces him to recognize readily and with pleasure the 
evidences of that diviae benignity, and the ever new and varied forms 
in which it is presented to us in the progress of the race. ‘The steru 
and gloomy spirit, devoid of Hope, isnot in harmony with a world 
of sunshine and growth. Philosophy and Science, eultivated in 
such a spirit, are Incapable of rising above a dead and ice-bound 
materialism. The antagonist of Hope, the animal organs of the base 
of the brain, are there ire continually at war with the progress o: 
elevated philosophy. They may tolerate the cultivation of the 
physical sciences, but they detest all knowledge which is beyond or 
above direct demonstration to the senses. 

Hope assists us in recegnizing the possibility that, among the 
laws of nature and the properties of matter we may find the means 
of improving our mechanic arts, attaining results which machinery 
has not heretofore attained, bringing new agents into the service 
of man, diminishing the necessity for lahor, and increasing our 
success in resisting disease, poverty, and all the evils of society. 

With such a feeling, eagerly desiring and prepare to received or 
recognize suck improvements, the intellect becomes vigilant in seek- 
ing them and ready to recognize every hint which may assist in at- 
taining such results. But when the veh feeling prevails, there 
is no presentiment that great and beneficial improvements are possi- 
ble, no willingness to perceive their truth when demonstrated, and 
no capacity to gather up the illustrati & facts and hints by whi. h 
nature invites us to farther research. Thus it is that the organ of 
Hope becomes a constant stimulus to the cultivation of elevate: 

philosophy and to the progressive enlargement of the boundaries of 
Science. 


In the absence of Nope we may have science more exact thin 
comprehensive—and philosophy so deficient in comprehensiveness 
as to be essentially false—systems of philosophy, which take no 
cognizance of the highest faculties of human nature, and systems 
of morals based upon the idea that all men are intensely and purely 
selfish, or upon the still greater delusion that moral science or mora! 
Principles sheuld contemplate merely inflexible laws or rules of ac- 
tion without any regard whatever to human happiness. 


All of these lamentable errors have ‘heretofore prevailed in the 
world with an extensive and pernicious influence, and all of them 
are in active operation at the present time. They must continue to 
be influential for evil until a vast amount of enlightenment has been 
diffused, vor until in the progress oi the world. and the mor il eleva- 
tion of the race, the animal organs become less active and cease 
to pervert the operations of the reflective intellect. 
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At the present time, science (and especially anthropological sei- 
ence) lacks comprehensiveness. Anthropology is indeed so deficient 
in comprehensiveness as to be full of glaring errors. There is no 
generally esteemed system of philosophy which takes cognizance of 
the highest powers of the human mind and body, or pretends to ex- 
plain the clairvoyant and other forms of intuitive power—the spirit- 
ual faculty and other powers that transcend the limits of daily and 
familiar experience. 

The speculation that all men are purely selfish, although it may 
not be the doctrine of the majority of philosophers, has a vast deal 
of practical influence among men of political and Lusiness pursuits, 
who often cultivate the selfish and gloomy passions until they lose the 
pure, elevated sentiments of their early life, and by learning to regard 
aa man as essentially selfish, become essentially selfish them- 
selves. 

The same stern and gloomy spirit operating upon moral philoso- 
phy, destroying the warm feeling of benevolence, teaches us to 
regard morals as a matter of stoical or puritanical rules, instead of 
being the science of human happiness. Hence, at the present time, 
our political and religious fanatics—our ultra-conscientious men, 
who, having convinced themselves that the great duty of the moral- 
ist is not to render mankind as happy as possible, but to establish a 
set of cast-iron rules, are determined, as the very desperadoes of duty, 
who love toexclaim, . Fiat justitia ruat celum,” (Let justice 
done though the heavens fall)—are determined to maintain every 
jot and tittle of their principle orrule of action, although it should 
result in the destruction of that human happiness for which alone 
moral rules exist. They forget in their zea that a principle which 
in its aggregate operation is destructive to the welfare of society, is 
not a moral principle at all, but merely a subordinate rule of action 
13 may be in some cases clearly opposed to the highest moral 
aw. 

To illustrate my meaning—a moral desperado, adopting oan a 
ance as his favorite virtue, becomes convinced that every act tending 
to intemperance is absolutely, totally and universally sinful or wrong. 
To partake of light wine, cider, or beer, he considers essentially 
wrong, and therefore he attaches to such an act almost as great 3 
degree of odium as to crimes against property or life. The glass 
f wine may be entirely harmless or even beneficial to the person 
who drinks it, and may have no objectionable effect upon him, bat the 
moral desperado has no disposition to judge of an act by its good or bad 
results. He considers the act as either right or wrong, according to 

this iron rule—if right, no combination of circumstances can make 
it wrong, and if contrary to his rule of action, he would rather 
sacrifice the welfare of a nation than permit the violation of a rule 
which he elevates to the dignity of a moral principle. He forgets 
that moral rules are only generalizations from experience and rea. 
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son, to teach us what course of action is really and per:nanently 
conducive to the general welfare of our ſellow-beings, and that when 
any moral rule of action produces a preponderance of evil, we are 
either mistaken in the rule or mistaken in its application. 

On the other hand, a fanatical advocate of f rty of individual 
action lays it down as an inflexible rule that the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual shall never be violated, and that government has no right to 
interfere with the consumption of alcohol. Hence he is al.nost 
ready to rise in arms to prevent government from violating indi- 
vidual rights, by arresting the liquor traffic. To enforce his ideas or 
liberty, he would sustain a traffi: which destroys thousands of lives 
and millions of property. 

The stern spirit to which I have alluded, as the source of this 
conscientious and puritanical bigotry, does not originate exclusively 
inthe gloomy and desperate region of the brain, but is also largely 
derived from the region of combativeness, which expressly tends to 
produce stern, stubborn, unpitying rules of action, instead of the mild 
and genial principles suggested by true benevolence. 

The antagonists of tle combative and desperate orzins—the 
benevolent, hopeful and social sentiments, 5 8 us to love our fel- 
low-beings and to pursue their welfare under all circumstances and 
in every variety of modes, not discarding either moral principles or 
moral rules, for they point out the best means of attaining the object, 
but adopting sien, A of a comprehensive character which are 
universally true, and varying our modes of proceedure with infinite 
tact and delicacy, as varying circumstances may require, attaching 
to every act an importance proportioned merely to its bearing on 
human welfare. 

We have an example of the same error in the practice of medi- 
cine; the influence of the animal organs of the combative and despere 
ate region, in perverting benevolent principles into absurd and inflexi- 
ble rules. Evils of an incalculable amount nave been inflicted on man- 
kind by the indiscriminate administration of powerful drugs, produc- 
ing in many cases poisonous, rather than sanative effects. To coun- 
teract these evils, a large number of practitioners in America have 
adopted a reform, which proposes to dispense with poisonous prac- 

tice. The most judicious reformers simply adopt the rule of reject- 
ing every method of treatment which produces inferior and unsatis- 
factory results, rejecting positively remedies which cannot be safely 
used, and rejecting in every case, remedies and measures which do 
not produce the best attainable results. These are the principles of 
the party known as Eclectics. Others, however, not properly ap- 
preciating general pra e but adopting instead, inflexible rules, 
decide that it is morally wrong to administer remedies called 
poisons—forgetting that the administration of medicine is right or 
wrong only as it produces good or evil effects. All medicines if 
used to excess become poisonous or destructive, and a rejection of 
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l substances capable of producing poisonous effects would be a 
rejection of all medicines. A blind assault upon valuable medi- 
“ines, for which no substitutes have been provided, maniests the 
ame animal impulse which pulls down churches and convents, be- 
‚ause the buildings have been used for corrupt or superstitious pur- 
"oses. The moral sentiments never prompt to any such indis- 
‘"iminate warfare, and as the world bezomes better and wiser, all 
ne medicinal agencies in nature will be rendered tributary to man. 

I need not farther multiply examples, every one can find in his 
his own experience examples of individuals who endeavor with 
dogmatic violence to enforce an arbitrary code of duty, entirely 
regardless of the good or evil that results. The inferior organs 
cannot rise above the conception of arbitrary rules, to the re 
tion of benevolent principles of action. This subject is but partially 
developed—I must pass to the consideration of 

2. Horr, as an organ of RELIGION. — The stern and gom 
spirit, which perverts and contracts Science and Philosophy, is still 
more efficient in perverting Religion; for Hope is one of the high- 
est religious organs, and when its antagonist rules the character, 
Religion assumes a Satanic form. 

The antagonist of Hope is Desperation, an organ which looks 
upon everything as evil—upon natwre, man and God, as combined 
against us—which renders life an unceasing struggle against ene- 
mies, difficulties and dangers, and which, disabling us from the per- 
ception of anything good or pleasing, leaves us either overwhelmed 
by difficulties and despair, or struggling with convulsive energy 
against overwhelming obstacles. The character produced is ex- 
ead by our familiar words DESTHERA PO and Wrertcu. As 

ope is the organ of the highest happiness, calmness and serenity ; 

speration is the organ of the lowest and most intense forms of 
misery, ever restless, fierce and forced on by Satanic passion to un- 
scrupulous crime. 

The influence of this gloomy passion upon Religion is such 
as almost to reverse its proper character. Instead of beholding in 
nature a system of progressive divine benevolence, it recognizes hu- 
man liſe as a period of painful toil, transacted beneath the horrible 
shadow of ever-impending death. Instead of recognizing death as 
a natural step of transition toa higher spiritual life, it looks upon 
death as the sum of all evils, and the grave as the concentration of 
all horrors. Instead of regarding the future spiritual life as better 
than the present material existence; it sees inthe spirit land a realm 
of cloudy horrors, where miserable souls, if they exist at all, wan- 
der about amid chaos and darkness harassed by legions of demons, 
and exposed to the crushing thunderbolts of an angry and malig- 
nant Deity. 

The God suggested by the organ of Hope is a being whose love 
extends through the universe like the rays of the sun. The God 
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5 by Desperation is a powerful but malignant being who 
es a delight in creating man ſor endless misery—who creates him 
expressly with a view to vicious conduct during his uncultivated 
ignorance, and who makes the errors of his own creature, which 
were brought about by himself, a pretext for inflicting unlimited 
misery. 

Whether the God of Desperation or the God of Hope most 
resembles the God of the Universe, may be determined by the 
question, whether the religious or the criminal organs are best 
adapted to teach us the nature of the Deity? If none but the pure 
in heart see God—if holiness of life may elevate us to spiritual 
communion, the attributes of Deity must be those which are conso- 
nant with our highest, not our lowest organs. 

How much of this Satanic religion the world hae had, and how 
terribly this Devil-God of the animal organs has led the world in 
its past career of war, butchery, despotism and ignorance, history, 
alas! too fully reveals. We need not go to history. The nations 
that now profess religion, and pay millions to church establish- 
ments, profess to believe that God sanctions the employment of 
millions of men as hireling homicides, spending their lives in bru- 
tal ignorance, knowing no other end in life than to slaughter 
whomsoever they are commanded to kill. 

The conception of the Deity as a being who governs the world 
by arbitrary and malignant rules, instead of benevolent principles 
and plans, is a conception to which the animal organs cling with 
tenacity. How much the popular theology is perverted by this 
conception, I need not discuss. The influence of an evil dogma is 
not confined to the opinions, but extends to the lives of those who 
receive it. The doctrine of the depravity of God necessarily tends 
to 1 depravity in man. He who worships a tyrannical and 
malignant being cannot well escape becoming rather tyrannical and 
malignant himself. The great example which he keeps continually 
before his mind, and endeavors to imitate insensibly modifies his 
nature. Hence the believers in the tyranny and malignity of God 
necessarily become tyrannical and malignant in their own disposi- 
tions. They delight to uphold their church by the power of the 
bayonet, and if they are not sustained by military power they will 
hate and persecute in private life all who do not submit to their dic- 
tatorial absurdities. On the contrary, all whose ideas of Deity are 
derived from the inspiration of the moral and religious organs of 
which Hope is the centre, are characterized by toleration and gen- 
tleness; using moral power instead of brute force, to propagate 
their opinions, and deriving from their religion a e impulse 
to des of true philanthropy. 

3. Horx, as an organ of Virtus or moral excellence, is the cen- 
tre of the group of organs from which our highest and best im- 
pulses arise, and by its activity it sustains ail the sur-ounding 
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organs in pleasant activity. Hope ever points upward and onward; 
and however difficult the task which duty imposes, it enables us to 
approach it in a pleasant and happy spirit. Hope is the organ of 
moral heroism— not of military adventure, but of that consecration 
of self to the welfare of others, which is possible only to him in 
whom an inexhaustible fountain of happiness exists, rendering him 
independent of the necessity of devoting his energies to procuring 
luxurious gratifications. The man whose fierce and gloomy nature 
keeps every selfish passion in constant activity—whose avarice, 
ambition and sensuality are strong, and who, void of internal re- 
sources, depends entirely upon external means, upon feasting, fine 
equipage, flattery and public honors for his happiness, is incapable 
of doing much good to his fellow-beings; his energies are mortgaged 
to his selfishness, and his life is useless to mankind. It were bet- 
ter for the world that he had never lived. 

In speaking of Hope as an organ of Virtue, we may realize that 
the name which has been retained for it is inadequate to conveying 
a correct conception of its functions. Its true character is very 
nearly akin to universal love, a love which embraces all things, and 
sees God in all. With such a sentiment we can scarcely avoid be- 
ing kind to all, as we see nothing to excite any unkind feelings, and 
if the path of duty be one of self-sacrifice, as it is commonly called, 
this glorious faculty converts an act of self-sacrifice into an act of 
luxurious pleasure. The renunciation of luxuries and external 
aids to enjoyment only developes more fully our internal resources, 
and the sacrifice of life itself is welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Hope is preeminently the organ of Marryrpom. It reveals a 
spiritual immortality, which renders a departure from this material 
sphere far from sad or painful. Nay, more, in its highest excite- 
ment it produces an ecstasy or trance, in which we become uncon- 
scious of the body, and pass into an apparent or sometimes even a 
real death. The martyrs of religion, who have in times past gone 
. through the ordeal of death at the fiery stake were sus- 
tained by the high enthusiasm of Hope, and in some cases also by 
its ecstatic power in lifting them above the consciousness of bodily 


suffering. 

4. That Horx is preeminently the organ of Happiness, and that 
by cultivating the group of organs to which it belongs, we promote 
our own true interests, and immediate as well as permanent enjoy- 
ment, constitutes one of the most important propositions of 
Neurology. 

As happiness either is or should be the supreme aim of every 
human being, mankind are deeply interested to understand the 
secret of its attainment and retention. And if, as I can demon- 
strate, the highest degree of happiness of which the human consti- 
tution is susceptible, arises from the action of the coronal organs in 
the midst of which Hope is located, this fact becomes a powerful 
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auxiliary to the cause of good morals, and social happiness. 
Moreover, as Hope, Virtue, and Happiness are thus intimately 
associated, it becomes obvious that it is our duty to cultivate a 
happy temperament, as well as to do deeds of kindness. We 
should regard all harsh, stern, gloomy feelings as positively vicious 
in their tendency, and be ashamed of our discontent and melancho- 
ly,as well as of our vices. Happiness belongs to the higher or- 
gans alone, and is itself a virtue, for it is continually doing good; 
not only is the happy man enabled, as already igen to be a 
hero in benevolence and self-sacrifice, but he is continually, with- 
out effort, pouring forth a stream of beneficence. Every human 
quality is inevitably contagious, and asthe mirthful man propa- 
gates smiles, or the combative man quarrels throughout the com- 
munity; so the happy man apart a and is an uncon- 
scious blessing wherever his influence is felt. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is a state of the highest virtue or hap- 
p ness, and he who by his own moral elevation reaches this king- 
dom and brings down its blessings abundantly to his fellow-beings, 
p crforms the noblest service in his power. 

5. The organ of Hope, as an organ appertaining to physiology, 
exerts a very important and peculiar influence upon our bodily con- 
stitution. The region of Hope has a happy or anodyne influence 
upon the body as well as upon the rel ; it produces a tranquil 
serenity, removing irritation and restlessness, substituting pleasant 
for unpleasant sensations. Narcotic and anodyne medicines oper- 
ate upon this region of the brain, and thus by the pleasure, good 
nature, happiness and tranquillity which they produce, become 
very attractive to those who acquire the habit of usingthem. This 
region being pleasant, and exhilirating to the mind, is calculated 
to sustain the constitution against nervous depression, by sustain- 
ing the cerebral and mental powers, but at the same time it is an- 
trsonistic or sedative to animal life, tending to exalt the mental, at 
the expense of the physical, which is the general tendency of nar- 
coti: or nervous stimulants. Indeed, the specific antagonist of phys- 
iolozical vitality lies in the region of Hae, Desperation and 
Vitality lie together in the basis of the brain, locating externally 
an nch behind the body of the mastoid process (or two inches be- 
hind the lower extremity of the ear,) while Hope and Mortality 
lie upon the upper surface of the brain exterior to Religion, be- 
tween Philanthropy and Love—Integrity lying behind—Sociabil- 
ity, Faith, and Benevolence before it. 

‘Thus we perceive, that by the constitution of the brain, animal 
life and passions, with their violent, gloomy tendencies, are antag- 
Onistic to that moral and spiritual power, hich: in proportion as it 
is developed, subdues and regulates the animal force. This spiritual 
po xe, when sufficiently excited, entirely arrests the 1 5 j force, 
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as we observe in trance and ecstasy, produced by religious excite- 
ment or Mesmeric processes. 

These philosophical facts enable us to understand why extreme 
joy suddenly and pleasantly arrests the progress of life, and why 
the tender emotions are so subduing to the physical constitution; 
why mental excitement exhausts the physiological vitality, es- 
pecially when the higher emotions are involved, and why the sterner 
passions invigorate the corporeal frame. 

In these hasty sketches of the functions of the region of Hope, 
based upon experimental investigations of the brain, I am aware 
there may be much that will be somewhat strange, and not alto- 
gether clear to those who are unfamiliar with the subject, which 
would indeed require a long and elaborate essay for their thorough 
demonstration. 

6. Horr, as an organ affecting Government and Epvcarion, is 
still the same beneficent agency. The gloomy dogmas which 
teach that mankind are incapable of self-government, and require 
despots with armies assisted by the terrors of a gloomy superstition 
to keep them in abject servility, are dispelled by Hope, which 
teaches, like Thomas Jefferson, and our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a reliance upon the self-protecting, and self-elevating power 
of mankind. It substitutes moral for physical force, alike in gov- 
ernment and in education, and conjures up no spectres of anarchy 
and ruin, to frighten us into the crushing circle of despotism. 
Hope suggests the possibility of every species of improvement, and 
delights in Utopian anticipations. The sense of future elevation 
and improvement, which it gives us, may be fallacious, as all other 
sentiments, if not guided by a ee judgment, but when 
5 with a vigorous and enlightened reasoning faculty, it 
enables us to enjoy that truthful anticipation of future improvements, 
ſrom which the majority of mankind have heretofore been debarred. 

7. Hope is the organ of ErxRNAL Procression and elevation; 
not only pointing upward, but sustaining our elevation. Through- 
out life it subdues the animal, and elevates the spiritual nature, and 
finally, it perfects its terrestrial mission, by severing from the worn- 
out body the soaring spirit, which it has fitted for its new home, 
in which unclogged by terrestrial obstructions, Hope or Happiness 
reigns supreme, pouring back a benignant influence upon the 
dwellers of Earth, but still rising, in the progressive ascension of 
Spiritual life, to serener spheres of being more remote from mat- 
ter and passion, and nearer to God, to unmeasured happiness, and 
to the infinity of creation, and creative power. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Can Physiognomy be rendered a science of any degree of exacti- 
tule? Can the pupil be taught by scientific rules to interpret the 
expression of the human countenance, or must the interpretation al- 
ways depend solely upon intuitive perception and empirical tact? 

The system of Gall and Spurzheim has done nothing for Physi- 
omomy. The vague and arbitrary opinions of Lavater are scarcely 
worthy of reference as a matter of science, being based upon no 
rational data. If any particular feature or form of countenance 
should be pronounced indicative of a certain trait of character or 
faculty, the assertion is a mere arbitrary dictum, until it has been 
shown how such a trait of character produces such a feature, or 
how they both arise from a common cause, and thus are necessarily 
connected together. This has not yet been done, as far as I have 
been informed, and consequentiy we have no such thing as a phil- 
osophic science of physiognomy. 

hese traits of E ie we know, are dependent upon the or- 
gins of the brain, and if these organs can be shown to produce any 
special development of the cranium or face, that special develop- 
ment or prominence becomes indicative of the existence and ac- 
tivity of the organ. 

Each cerebral organ, we know, has a special locality upon the 
eranium, at which it manifests its growth, by an external prominence, 
upon which fact rests the applicability of Cranioscopy (or Practical 
Phrenology.) Facial Physiognomy has a similar basis, as it can 
be shown that each cerebral organ tends to produce the develo 
ment of a particular circumscribed portion of the face. How this 
effect is produced, by growth and by muscular motion, I shall not 
now attempt to explain. The mode has been partially stated in the 
second volume of the Journal, and will be developed in my System 
of Neurology. 

At present, merely stating the fact that the different portions of 
the face, like the subdivisions of the cranium, have their special 
significance, let us consider th2 forms of the face which are inost 
frequently met with, and the inferences to which they may prompt 
us. 
The masculine face, as a general rule, is characterized by a fuller, 
broader, and bolder development of the lower portion, than the 
feminine; while the feminin? face, as a general rule, has not only 
amore delicate lower half, but a fuller and more hirmontous de- 
velopment of the upper portion, while, at the same time, its delicate 
play of color, arising from the circulation of the blood, indicates the 
cerebral activity. 

This difference of the male and female faces corresponds to the 
difference of the masculine and feminine characters. The inferior 
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and anterior portion of the face, lying in the vicinity of the mouth, 
is expressive of that force of character which belongs to the occipital 
and basilar organs. Hence it should never be conspicuous in the 
female—tor selfish animal impulses and violent force of character 
do not harmonize with our conception of female loveliness. 

This portion of the face is remarkably projecting in animals—the 
great distinction between animal and human faces, being that the 
region of the nose and mouth in the former projects beyond all other 
portions, while in man, the regions above the mouth are boldly 
prominent. Consequently, a moderate development of the lower 
part of the face, and a very decided predominance of its upper por- 
tionis highly characteristic of that elevation of character, which dis- 
tinguishes man from the brutes. 

The old idea, that the intellectual rank of man and animals bears 
some proportion to the size of the facial angle (made by ae 
line from the mouth or nose to the ear, and another from the 
same origin to the forehead) has some foundation. As the lower 
part of the face corresponds with the basilar organs, while the up- 
‘a portion corresponds to the moral and intellectual, and the fore- 

ead contains the organ of the intellect, it follows that a great pro- 
jection of the lower and great recession of the upper portion of our 
„ indicates a relative predominance of some of the in- 
erior elements of character. This is more especially the case 
when the inferior portion of the face has breadth and aepth as well 
as 0 ala 
he Caucasian or European race has a much greater ſacial angle 
than those savage races which approximate animals in their facial 
contour, as well as in their general conformation. The Africans 
and New Hollanders have the smallest ſacial angle as well as the 
lowest position in the scale of civilization. 

The prominence of the lower part of the face, when not accom- 
panied by any deſicienay in the superior region, is not in itself objec- 
tionable, as it indicates a degree of force of character, which o be 
directed to good ends; but an excessive prominence, not regulated by 
proportional development above, and accompanied by great breadth 
or prominence of the lower part of the cheeks, indicates a decided 
predominance of the inferior and selfish traits of character. 

A face in which the lower part is very boldly developed may be 
masculine or striking, but not of a highly amiable or refined char 
acter. The face of the sangninary and cruel negro general, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, presents the most remarkable specimen ot 
development of the lower part of the face that I have ever seen, 
making a striking contrast to the face of the benevolent negro Eus- 
tace, whose whole life was devoted to disinterested benevolence. 
The faces of military heroes and selfish demagogues present in 
many instances remarkable examples of the expression of the 
animal organs in the lower part of the face, while those of scholars, 
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benevolent or patriotic statesmen and philanthropists, present a 
beautiful development of the upper half of the face. The face of 
the benevolent Henry the Fourth, of France, contrasts well with 
that of the selfish Louis Po who was expelled by his in- 
dignant subjects. The animal force expressed in the broad lower 
faces of Thiers, Danton, Mirabeau, and the majority of the military 
heroes of France, contrasts well with the more mile and pleasing 
faces of Kosciusko, the patriot Gen. Foy, the eloquent Bourdaloue, 
the benevolent Vincent de Paul, Fenelon, Chateaubriand, La 
Place and others, eminent savans and literati. 

The face is sometimes remarkably full and smooth, indicating a 

neral readiness or activity of manifestation of the various organs. 
bis is the case with infants. The general fullness of their 
faces corresponds to the fact that all their cerebral organs are in a 
state of active manifestation. The infant is unable to control or 
express nay cerebral excitement; the action of its brain is immedi- 
ately expressed in its countenance and limbs. Nor is this power 
of self-control acquired until the superior organs of the brain in 
the region of Firmness and Restraint have become decidedly pre- 
dominant. As this power of self-control is thus acquired, the 
organs of manifestation in the face generally decline, while, owing 
to the force of circumstances and education, some of the organs of 
manifestation become remarkably prominent as others decline. 
Thus the face becomes angular and strongly marked by excesses 
and deficiencies. This we commonly observe in men of strong 
character whose eae of life has peen of an active and ex- 
citing character. The bold, rugged and marked outlines of their 
faces tell at once the story of an active and exciting career. 

Faces thus strongly marked are an interesting study, and we may 
trace upon them an interesting 8 2 In passing along the 
streets, or visiting different sections o 1 we may observe 
at once certain prevalent characteristics which show the moral 
influences that have been operating. In one region, for example, 
we shall fiud the faces generally full and florid, indicating active 
life, and a free display of the feelings, while in another region the 
faces will be cramped and meagre in appearance, showing a large 
number of organs whick are not accustomed to being much dis- 
i lain . 

n persons of sedentary, quiet and sober habits, it is very com- 
mon to find the lower part of the face diminished in development, 
and the cheeks concave, owing to the loss of comfortable rest. 
The region of relaxation and repose extends along the middle of 
the cheeks, in a line between the mouth and ear, and when a com- 
fortable amount of ease and health are enjoyed, this region is 
usually full, but when the individual is overworked by incessant 
toil, and want of rest, this region of relaxation becomes depressed, 
producing hollowness of the cheeks. In those to whom this is 
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a natural conformation, inherited from an industrious energetic an- 
cestry, the temperament is more active, and the whole character 
more efficient. 

It is very common, also, to find depressions or furrows in th? 
upper region of the face, on account of the inactivity of the moral 
organs. The difficulties and hardships of life, which develope the 
energies, are often unfavorable to the finer sentiments, and to the 
growth of Hope and Happiness. Hence a considerable number of 
those whom we find in humble circumstances, are marred as to the 
beauty of their countenances, by the deep furrows of care, gloom 
and misanthropy. The region of Hope, which is often thus defi- 
cient, is on each side of the middle of the nose, nearly under the 
middle of the eye. Exterior to this is the region of Love; a re- 
gion which on the female face is generally quite full, especially in 
mothers. Yet Love as well as Hope is sometimes marked by the 
deep furrows which indicate the decline of the organ. A few 
days since, I examined the face of a gentleman, of distinguished 
intellect, the incidents of whose life, I knew, had been unfavorable 
to the sentiment of Love, a breach having occurred many years 
since between him and his wife. It was remarkable how distinct- 
ly the fact was expressed in his face, for while the intellectual, so- 
cial, and energetic organs were boldly developed, the region of 
Love was marked by a deep depression, which distinguished it 
from its neighboring organs. I think I have noticed these furrows 
in the face at their commencement, when circumstances had for a 
short time, or a few years been unfavorable to particular organs. 

The face, having great mobility and facility of . or N 
expresses the modification of our character with facility, while the 
cranium from its inflexibility never indicates upon its exterior the 
full extent of the changes which take place in the brain. 

The effects of the cultivation of the intellect are shown by the 
555 eye, when no perceptible difference in the forehead can 

recognized. The social sentiments are recognized just below 
the eye, corresponding with the lower eyelid and margin of the 
socket. Ideality and Imagination are expressed a little below the 
outer angle of the eye, and upon the extreme upper portion of the 
cheek. Religion, Philanthropy, Hope and Love occupy the next 
range extending horizontally out from the middle of the nose, while 
exterior to Love and just below Ideality, between the front and 
side of the cheeks, is located the region of Modesty, upon which 
we recognize the blush of innocence. 

Parallel to the lower extremity of the nose, upon a prominent 
ridge, we have the region of Firmness, Energy and Self-Esteem, 
below which we find the region of the occipital and basilar ri ae 

A harmonious development of all these regions produces beau- 
ty of countenance, provided they have a healthy and equable ac- 
tivity and circulatio: o b'ood. 
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As the world is at present, perfect beauty of the countenance 
must be rare. Many faces have a certain degree of beauty, deli- 
cacy and refinement, and many are called beautiful or pretty, which 
do not correspond to the true scientific standard of beauty. Very 
imperfect beauty, and a great abundance of scarred and deformed 
countenances, marred in all their symmetry, must continue to be 
the aspect of the world, until education, science and other humaniz- 
ing influences have developed that symmetry and beauty of charac- 
ter, without which true beauty of countenance can never prevail. 

How soon the era of beauty and harmony shall arrive depends 
upon the mothers—depends especially upon the Women of America 
—and if they continue actively the movement which has just begun 
for their own elevation and enlightenment, that period will not be 
very remote. 


WONDERS OF THE INTELLECT. 


That a power of intuition or intuitive perception exists in the 
mind of man would have been long since familiar to men of 
science, if they had not contemptuously neglected the facts which 
prove this proposition. l 

Miss Martineau says, in her recent letters to Mr. Atkinson, — 

“I have a blind friend who sees in hersleep. She is a lady about 
forty, of great intelligence—one of three sisters, all blind from 
bint, Among other peculiarities, this lady tells me that she al- 
ways sees in her sleep—in her natural sleep. She has never 
been mesmerized. This lady is so honorable, so benevolent, and 
of such acknowledged excellent good sense, that all idea of her 
deceiving one is out of the question; and the fact of her seeing 
in her sleep has long been known to her family. It may seem 
difficult to say how such a fact can be known, but I have elicited 
what is, for my own part, satisfactory to me. She says that the 
perception she has in her sleep is intense and clear, and quite 
distinct from all other impressions and ideas arising from them. 
She has a sense of the chair, she says, from touch, and the idea 
of this sense; but her vision of form is totally different from the 
touch impressions though seeming to include it. She sees colors, 
and light and dark; and describes their effects, and the similitude 
of these effects to musical sounds. She sees distance and space 
in a broad survey of landscape at once, so different from any 
idea she could form from touch, and from moving about, it seems 
to me clear that she has a new sense opened to her in her sleep, 
which answers to thuse effects and relations that we perceive in 
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seeing, and which is in fact sight. But this is not all. This 
lady is clairvoyant in other respects, and frequently in her sleep 
perceives what is going on in distant places; and sne also fore- 
secs events. With this fact her family are familiar; and many 
striking occurrences have happened precisely as she has foreseen 
them; and in such visions she perceives forms and colors such 
as no one could have guessed at, such as the different colors of 
a person’s dress; and she is invariable found to be correct. Is 
not this case, therefore, doubly conclusive.” 

The Paris correspondent of the St. Louis Republican gives the 
following account of a clairvoyant in Paris: 

„He did a dozen other interesting and wonderful tricks, and 
then commenced his truly astonishing experiments with his son 
in clairvoyance. 

“The boy was not put to sleep at all, neither did his father 
make any sort of passes over him. His eyes were simply ban- 
daged with a large silk handkerchief, and his back turned to 
the audience. His father then went among the audience, and 
would take in his hand, any thing given him, hold it up where 
he was, but without speaking a word, and the boy would instant- 
ly name the object. Remember that his back was turned at he 
time, and that neither his father nor any body else went near him 
at all. The boy never hesitated and never missed. At one time 
his father took a seal from a Turkish gentleman present. The 
boy described the setting and the stamp, but said he could not 
read the letters, as he had never seen such letters before. Hon- 
din, then gave him a slate and pencil, and gave one, also, to the 
gentleman who sat next to me, requesting him to trace any fig- 
ures, to any amount, on the slate. The gentleman wrote 6 9878, 
and the boy at the same time traced the same on his slate. This 
was repeatedly tried to the utmost mystification of every one pres- 
ent. The boy wrote as fast as the others did, and never fail- 
ed to display the correct figures. All Paris has gone to see 
these most wonderful experiments in clairvoyance, and even the 
members of the institute and the most scientific men have come 
away declaring their inability to understand it. The boy is cer- 
tainly not asleep, and yet, with his eyes bandaged and back turned, 
and separated at least ten yards from his father, he describes 
anything that the latter takes in his hand. Hondin declares, even 
in private, that it is a peculiar gift his son has, and really we do 
not see how it can be explained in any other way.” 

The autobiography of Zschokke, a celebrated German author, 
contains the following very remarkable description of his own 
intuitive power or “ inward sight.” 

“I am,” he remarks, “ almost afraid to speak of this, not that | 
am afraid to be thought superstitious, but that I may thereby 
strengthen such feelings in others. And yetfit may be an addition 
to our stock of soul-experiences, and therefore I will confess! It 
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has happened to me sometimes on my first meeting with strangers, 
as | listened silently to their discourse, that their former life, with 
many triding circumstances therewith connected, or frequently 
some particular scene in their life has passed quite involuntarily, 
and as it were dream-like, yet perfectly distinct, before me. Du- 
ing this time I usually feel so entirely absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the stranger’s life, that at last I no longer see clearly the 
face of the unknown, wherein | undesignedly read, nor distinctly 
hear the voices of the speakere, which before served in some 
measure as a commentary to the text of their features. For a 
long time I held such visions as delusions of the fancy, and the 
more so as they showed me even the dress and motions of the 
actors, rooms, furniture and other accessories. By way of jest, ! 
once, in a familiar family circle at Kirchberg, related the secret 
history of a sempstress who had just left the room and the house. 
1 had never seen her before in my life; people were astonished, 
and laughed, but were not to be persuaded that I did not previ- ' 
ously know the relat ons of which l spoke; for what I had ut- 
tered. was the ditcral truth; I, on my part, was no less astonished 
that my dream- pictures were confirmed by the reality. I became 
more attei. ti ve to the subject, and, when propriety admitted it, 
would relate to those whose life thus passed before me the subject 
of my vision, that I might thereby obtain confirmation cr re.u a- 
tion of it. It was invariably ratified, not without consternation 
on their part.“ I myself had less confidence than any one in this 
mental jugglery. So often as I revealed my visionary gift: to any 
new per-on, I regularly expected to hear the answer It is not 
so.” I felt a secret shudder when my auditors replied that it wa- 
true, or when their astonishment betrayed my accuracy b-fore 
they spoke. Instead of many, I will mention one example, which 
preeininently astonished me. One fair day, in the city of Wald- 
shut, | entered an inn (the Vine,) in company with two young 
student foresters ; we were tired with rambling through the woods. 
We supped with numerous society at the dublc-d’hote, where guests 
were inaking.very merry with the peculiarities and eccentricities 
of the Swiss, with Me- mer's magnetism, Lavatei’s physiognomy, : 
etc., etc. One of my companions, whose national pride was 
weunded by their mockery, begged me to make some reply, par- 
ticularly to a handsome young man who sat opposite u:, and who 
had allowed himself extraordinary licence. This man’s former 
lite was at that moment present to my mind. I turned to him 
and asked whether he would answer me candidly, if I related to 
him some of the most secret passages of his life, | knowing as 
s“ Whatdemon inspires you! Must J again believe in posseseion !” exclaim- 
ed the spiriluei Johann von Riga, when in the first hour of our acquaintance, | 
related kia past-life to him, with the avowed object of learning whether or no I de- 


ceived myself... We speculated long on the enigma, but even his penetration 
could not solve it. 
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Kittle of him personally as he did of me? That would be going 
a little further, I thought, than Lavater did with his physiognomy. 
He promised, if I were correct in my information, to admit it 
frankly. 1 then related what my vision had shown me, and the 
whole company were made acquainted with the private history of 
the young merchant; his school years, his youthful errors, and lastly, 
with a fault committed in reference to the strong box of his prin- 
T I described the uninhabited room, with whitened walls, 
where to the right of the brown door, on a table, stood a black 
money-box, etc. etc. A dead silence prevailed during the whole 
narration, which I alone occasionally interrupted by inquring 
whether I spoke the cruth. The startled voung man confirmed 
every particular, and even, what I had scarcely expected, the last 
mentioned. Touched by his candor, I shook hands with him over 
the table, and said no more, He asked my name, which I gave 
him, and we remained together talking till past midnight. He is 
probably still living.” 

Chamber's Edinburgh Journal remarks: “ Any explanation of 
this phenomenon, by means of the known laws of the human 
mind, would, in the present confined state of our knowledge, as- 
suredly fail. We therefore simply give the extraordinary fact as 
we find it,in the words of the narrator, leaving the puzzle to be 
speculated on by our readers. Zschokke adds, that he had met 
with others who possessed a similar power.” 

How miserably defective are the existing systems of Philosophy 
and Science when their capacity is tested by any such extraordi- 
nary facts as tuese ! 

There is no mystery to the Neurologist in euch phenomena. We 
recognize the intuitive powers of the mind, as manifestations of the 
intuitive region of the brain, not a whit more wonderful than the 
common faculty of vision which is exercised also by a cerebral 
organ. 
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From Sartain's Magazine. 
SALOMON DE CAUS IN THE BEDLAM OF PARIS. 


This painting appeared in the Louvre in 1845, and was the 
subject of general admiration as a work of art. During the ex- 
hibition, it became an object of universal attention, for the inter- 
esting history it perpetuates of that invention or discovery which 
has since made steam so useful an agent in the economy of the 
civilized world. 

From Private Memoirs of the French Court, we find that, in 
1641, an English nobleman, Edward Somerset, Marquis of Wor- 
cester, being in Paris, was accompanied by the celebrated Marion 
Delorme while visiting the various places of curiosity and inter 
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est in that great metropolis. To the correspondence of that 
lady, history is indebted for the only authentic account of the in- 
terview with De Caus, from whom the Marquis of Worcester 
learned the theory of steam-power, and afterwards published it, 
in 1663, as his own discovery, in a work entitled, A Century of 
Inventions.”’ 

The following translations of a letter, from Marion Delorme 
to the Marquis de Cinq Mars, contains a very explicit account of 
the interview between De Caus and Worcester, and furnishes the 
text from which Lecurieux designed his picture : 


February 3, 1641. 

My Dear D’Errtat:— | 

While you forget me at Narbonne, and are giving yourself up 
to the pleasures of the court, and the joy of meeting Monsieur 
the Cardinal, I, following your wish, do the honors of Paris to 
your Eaglish lord, the Marquis of Worcester, and lead him, or 
rather he leads me, from one object of curiosity to another, 
choosing always the saddest and most serious, and fixing his 
large blue eyes on those he questions, as it to penetrate their in- 
most thoughts. To speak farther of him: he is never contented 
with the explanations given, and never regards objects in the 
same light with those who show them to him. For instance, a 
Visit that we made together to the Bicetre, where he pretends 
to have discovered a man of genius in a lunatic! If this ma- 
niac had not been raging mad, | verily believe the Marquis would 
have demanded his liberty, and taken him to London, there to 
hear his follies from morning till night. As he crossed the lunatic 
quarters, and I, more dead than alive with fear, leaned on my 
companion, an ugly face showed itself behind great bars, and 
commenced crying in a broken voice, I am not mad! I have 
made a discovery which will enrich any country that will put it in 


“ And what is the discovery?” said I to the man who acted as 


guide. 

“Ah!” said he, shrugging his shoulders, “something very sim- 
ple, and what you could never guess, it is the employment of the 
bt of boiling water.” 

commenced laughing. 

“This man,” continued he, “is named Salomon de Caus. He 
came from Normaady, four years since, to present to the notice of 
the king a treatise on the marvellous effect that can be obtained 
by his invention,—that is, by steam to propel machines, drive 
tarriages, and do, for aught 1 know, a thousand other miracles. 
The Cardinal dismissed the madman without an audience; but 
Salomon de Caus instead of being discouraged, commenced fol- 
lowing Monseigneur the Cardinal everywhere, until he, tired: of 
finding him at his heels, and importuned by his follies, ordered 
lim to be shut up in the Bicetre, where he has now beea three 
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years and a half, and where, as you have heard, he cries to every . 
stranger that he is not mad, and that he has made a wonderful 
discovery. He has even written, to prove this, a book, whi.h |} 
have here.” 

My Lord Worcester, who had been all attention, demanded the 
book, and, after having read some pages in it, said, “ This man 
is not mad: and in my country, instead of imprisoning him, they 
would have heaped riches and honor on him! Lead me to 
him.“ be sy 

They did so; but he returned sad and pensive. 

„He is now, in truth crazy,” said he; “misfortune and cap- 
tivity have deprived him of reason; you have made him mad; 
aud when you threw him into that cell, you shut up the greatest 
genius of the age!” 

After this, we left; and since that time the Marquis has contin- 
ually spoken of Salomon de Caus. l 

Farewell, my beloved Henry; return soon, and in the happi- 
piness you now enjoy let there be still some love left for your 
own 8 : Marwn DeLonme. 


The authenticity of this letter is beyond a doubt, as it was 
found among the effects of Henri Coifle de Ruge d’Effiat, Mar- 
quis de Cing Mars, who, for suspected court intrigues, was be- 
headed at Lyons in 1642, only one year after the date of this in- 
teresting letter from the celebrated woman to whom, it was said, 
he had been secretly married. | l 

The artist has treated this subject in a very masterly style. 
The scene is well chosen, the grouping admirable, and the 
tableaux beautifully designed. The composition is original and 
could not be improved, The head of De Caus is finely conceived. 
contrasting znobly with the various expressions of the lunatics 
around.. The figures of the Marquis and his lovely companion are 
highly characteristic of the courtly. elegance of that luxurious 
age. We feel indebted to M. Lecurieux for the conception of 
such a work of, Art, the embodiment and execution of which 
have served to awaken a most absorbing interest in the mourn- 
ful stary of ppor De Cans. : E i 

We may easily believe that Richelieu denied De Caus an audi- 
ence with the king. The wily Cardinal had diplomatic schemee 
enough to employ all the money in his treasury, without assisting 
a man whose theory, even if corregt, would call for additional ex- 
penditures. But we can find no excuse for the imearceration of 
poor Salomqn de Caus. 

It is difficult to conceive a more melancholy fate than his. We 
can imagine.the feelings, the aspirations of a man of genius—of 
an author—for, he had already published as early as the year 1615. 
a work entitled, “ Les Raisons des Forces: Mouuantes; avec diverses 
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Muchines, tout utiles que pliiantes :” leaving his provincial home for 
the great city of Paris, filled with the enthusiasm that had sus- 
tained him 

“ Through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease,” 


while he had pursued those researches and experiments, which 
finally produced the most successful results that ever crowned the 
efforts of a student. , 7 
We need not look to France alone for instances of national ne- 
glect towards theories and inventions too grand and magnificent 
for the comprehension of the age. Fitch and Fulton are names 


That call, when brimmed our festal cup, 
A nation’s glory, and her shaine, 
In silent sadneas up!“ 


a 


True, our Government did not cast them into a Bedlam. But 
it is equally true, that it did not encourage them! Was not the 
first named of these twins of a kindred genius allowed to drag 
out a miserable existence, amid the doubts and contumeliestof 
our own citizens? Have they not left his remains beside the 
waters of the Ohio,* with no monument save the wild flowers a- 
bout his grave—no requiem save the monotonous sound of her 
perpetual flow? Yet, even now, though unforeseen, that neglect- 
ed spot has become his most appropriate resting-place. His 
prophecy is fulfilled. Each day, each night, at all hours, great 
argosies, that put to shame the fleet of Xerxes, pass and repass 
that shore :—one continual procession keeping eternal music with 
stentorian voices through iron valves, and. charming far Echo with 
the constant chime of paasing bells ! 

And poor imprisoned Salomon de Caus! Does not his memory 
share in the glory of every invention to which the power of steam 
is applied? Had he foretold one-half his mind foresaw—the 
steamers on the Indian and Egyptian seas—the rival navies, re- 
gardless of wind, or tide, between Dover and Calais—the float- 
ing palaces upon our own broad lakes and rivers—the railway on 
the mountain top—the richly freighted car—besides the miner, 
far down within earth's mineral caves :—had he foretold these, 
then might they have called him “madman !” 

And even now, in this middle of the nineteeenth century, there 
may be in our very midst, other men, who, like De Caus, meet 
doubt and disregard for the bright offerings they bring to the shrine 
of science! Galileo, Columbus, and De Caus were each obliged 
to wear those chains which ignorance ever forges around the limbs 
of the sleepng giant, Truth, but which on his awaking, are parted 
and cast away, like shreds of flax. | 
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This is a mistake, the grave of Fitch isin Bardstown, Ky. It is unmarked 
even by a stone.— (Ep. Jour. ur Max. 
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Extracts rrom Corresroxpentr.—J. E. R., of Rochester, says: I 
am much interested in the perusal of your Journal, marked ae it 
is, by the utmost candor, fearlessness; and that due degree of caution which 
should characterize a publication, the avowed aim of which in treating upon 
science and newly observed phenomena, is to sift out the true from the false, 
and to give currency only to euch established truisms as may have passed the 
ordeal of philosophic scrutiny. 

It is no objection, or exception to this rule, that you give place to communi- 
eations, written in the right spirit and with decided ability, that conflict with 
established facts: So long as the antidote to their erroneous statement goes 
with them in the shape of your appended remarke. For example, the article 
in the April number, by Samuel Taylor, on spiritual communications. 

“That ‘Philosophy of Clairvoyance,’ by J. S. Douglas, however, contains 8 
very serious misstatement which your eye appears to have overlooked. It is 
this, near the close, when spenking of spiritual manifestations, he says: 
“The ‘mediums,’ who are of the same class of nervous structures as those 
who become Clairvoyants and Psychometers, and while they are the mediums 
of those communications, in an abnormal state, differing, in no eseential 
particular, frm the clairvoyant state, that is, in a state to be impressed by 
other minds. The writing mediums are unconcious of what they are wri ing 
and are as much surp ised the moment after, when restored to the normal condition, 
at what they have written as any one else.’ 

“You will observe, I think, that the words which T have italicized utter an 
error which your appended critique does not touch. It is a gross error. and an 
important one, because calculated to mislead the uninitiated mind upon a 
subject of the most sublime and constantly increasing importance. The sincere 
desire of J. S. D. to arrive at the truth, I do not, for a momen question; but 
his observation must have been very limited, or very different from mine, to 
cause him to come to such a conclusion. The writing mediums with whom I 
am acquainted evidently undergo no mental change wh n acting in that 
capacity. If I meet my friend Mr. Hammond, or Mr. Post, in the street, 
and ask either a question upon whatever subject, I have just as much reason 
to suppose his reply dictated by a mind ina clairvoyant state, as [ have to 
think him in an abnormal condition when he stands or sits beside me as a 
writing medium for spirits, and either of them is just as conscious of every 
word thus written, the moment it is concluded, as I am of what I am now 
writing to you. 

“I need not tell you that I believe in the spiritual origin of the communica- 
tions. My belief is based upon a large number of facts, witnessed by myself, 
which can only be explained by regarding them in that light. 

“fanaticism is charged home upon most of those who give the spiritual 
theory their unqualified approval, and yet I know none who are more capable 
ot discovering, or more ready to expose the errors (intentional or otherwise) 
that become mixed up with its realities, than those who were its first investiga- 
tors, and earliest braved the scorn of the world around them in its hebsif. 

“There is too much of charlatanism in the high places of intellect, and we 
look to you and your popular Journal to expose it.” 


DR. A. C. M., of Georgia, says: — In the second number of the third 
volume of the Journal of Man, you give Captain G. L. eabody’s letter, 


a 
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detailing a simple but successful method of treating Asiatic Cholera, taken 
from the New-York Evening Post, and written on the 6th of August, 1850. 
Your version represents him us exhibiting table-spoonful doses of red pepper 
in half pints of hut water, but this is an ertor. This remedy, in his own 
words, is a table-spoonful of salt and a tea-spoonful of red pepper, in helf a 
pint of hot water,” and such you evidently understood it to be at the time you 
penned the introductory paragraph to his letter, in which you consider the 
remedy ‘similar in principle’ ‘with salt and mustard emetics.“ The mistake 
is obviously the compositor’s.” 


_ Mr. C., of Michigan, expresses the sentiments of a class which is becom- 
ing constantly more numerous: 

“I am obliged te toil fora livelihood, but to dispense with your Journal would 
de to me a great deprivation. It is to mo the greatest of enjoyments in this world 
to study the laws and constitution of man, and all other laws of the universe. 
My income is only ten shillings a day, with a family of seven besides myself, 
and my friends say that I do wrong for supportiag three monthly journals, but I 
do not think o. „ 1 cannot conform to the ways of the world to 
obtain a livelihood. I long for a social reform, and I hope to be more favora- 
bly situated before I leave this sphere of existence. I live in hopes of wit- 
nessing a great reformation of the world before I leave it.“ 


Dr. J. S. B. says, “To part with the Journal of Man I feel that thore is 
a blank—or a link—missing somewhere.” 


A. H, “I thank you most sincerely for the boldness you display in upholding 
that which you believe the truth.” 

H. H., “It is with a good deal of anxiety that T look for your Journal 
monthly.” 


J. C., “I have been much pleased with it so far, particularly the articles relat- 
dug to spiritual matters.” 


Dr. G. W., of S. C., “I cannot conssnt to partake of a banquet (to me) so 
morally and intellectually savery and delicious as that served t.p in the volumes 
of the Journal, without manifesting my approval and delight at this, its pro- 
posed enlargement, humbly heping, however, that the increase will induce no 
change in its existing form.” 

Dr. L. B. C., of Michigan, says :—“ I do not knew how te debar myself 
from such a feast of intellectual food as is bountifully supplied by your invalua 
ble Journal.“ l 

Dr. K. A. B., of Tennesssee, says :—“ I read your Journal with more in- 
terest than any thing that cumes before me.” 


Such are specimens of the expressions which occur in the majority of letter 
received frum the readers of the Journal. 


Testimony oF A PrRiest.—Rev. Jonn Duvasz has publisked in the Phila- 
delphia Democrat the following address to Americans: 

“To you I direct these lines, citizens of America! Let me warn you of 
coming events; let me bring before your eyes the most dangerous enemies 
of humanity which you nourish among you, and which have often been un- 
masked by me and by other friends of humanity. You have regarded it with 
it.difference and have thought yourselves secure on account of your institutions 
not considering that the most insignificant worm may in time undermine the 
strengest structure. The gnawing cancer that cats itself into the soul of man, 
and which you must cut out or destroy if you wish to remain men, is the 
Roman Catholic priesthood ; ee however, the Jesuits, Redemptorists, 
and Ligonians. They everywhere adopt other marks and other names, but 
remain always the same. l 

also am a Cathetic Priest, but I am a Hungarian. Ihave sucked in sensa- 
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tions of freedom with my mother’s milk. If I am hambled to the state of a 
alave, I will not for that reason let myself be degraded to a creature of blind 
obedience. I am one of the thousands of my brother priests who have stood 
in the ranks of the defenders of liberty, for the great majority of the Catholic 
priests in Hungary have not depraded themselves to mere hirelings of despot- 
iam, as those in America have done. The former nre Hungarians by birth, and 
as auch liberty in dearer to them than anything else. The latier are col ected 
together from all the nations of the earth. Every despot sends his creatures 
of the despots, and impress their principles upon the people. 

Since the sound of the last canron shot of liberty in Huugary died away, I 
have been one of the hunted defenders. If 1 had offered my services to the 
murderers of liberty, I might have obtained for myself a sufficient competcncy 
in my fatherland. But I wished to remain a man and therefore I determined 
10 emigrate to America. To my greatest sorrow, I must confess that whic) 
I should not have believed, has showed itself to be true. When I presente! 
tayself to Mr. Schwartz, the American consul in Vienna, and cxpreseed to him 
my wish to proceed to the United States, he answered me in the presence of 
the Bishop of Cincinnati, who waa at that time in Vienna, that J could not get 
along in America with republican principles—and he was right, for the Catholic 
priests of America are obliged to set up the tyrants as idols for the people to 
worship. O. citizens of America! if yeu could on'y surprise the Jesuits and 
the Redemptorista in their pluces of prayer, and see how they perform their 
daily evening prayer, how upon their kness they implore God for the prosperity, 
the well-beirg of the emperor and all reigning kings and despots. 

As proof of whut I say, until I have time and opportunity to reveal more, 
relate an incident that happened to me. J was appointed pastor of the German 
Catholic congregation in Lancaster,Pa., by the episcopal administrator of Phila- 
delphia, Mr Sourin. In what state I foand the church and congregation, and 
what I did for their good during my five months stay there, I will not say; F 
leave it to the judgment of those concerned; suddenly I was recalled and 
dismissed from my office—for the most weighty reasons. which reasons, however, 
were not told me, and on my personal demand from the administrator, I re 
ceived the answer that his conscience wou'd not allow him to tell me the 
grounds of my dismission. I ask any man whether such a prccecding 
(in which one is condemned without a hearing, and what is more, the judg- 
ment passed upon him is not communicated to him,) could take place in 
Russia, Turkey, Persia or Asia? I hardly think so; and yet it happens here, ir 
the freest republicin the world ! 

Notwithstand ng that the grounds of dismission were not made known to me, 
knew them but too well. They are as follows : 

In the first place, before the arrival of Kossuth in Philadelphia, I consecrated 
a banner of liberty which was presented to Kossuth by the Hungarians. What 
tn abomination! A Catholic priest consecrate a banner of liberty against the 

espots ! 

Secondly, I ate and was in company with Kossuth, who is a heretic, a 
Lutherian and a rebel; I had friends in Lancaster of different religions. I 
visited houses where were unbelievers and those who were not Catholics. 
What a sin! A catholic priest has intercourse with heretics ! 

Heartily, in my ecclesiastic discourse, I prayed to God for the well-being 
and prosperity of this republic. and reminded the members of the congr-gation 
of their duty as citizens which they owe to the republic. What a crime! A 
Catholic priest pravs for the republic, and curses the despots of hum-nity ! 

These .are the grounds of my dismission—the whole people -hall judge of 
them—and if I do not mention any thing else now, I will disclose still more on 
the next opportunitv. 


Instinct and Rrasox.—Rev. W. F. Harrington, of Lawrence, Mass.. in 
a lecture before the Portland Lyceum, contended that nan was distingui 
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from brutes, not by any essential difference in the nature of their intellect, but 
by avastly superior, moral sense. The following extracts from the report of 
his lecture are interesting: 

“11. Our second proposition is, that reason and instinct differ on'y in degree. 
Beasts reason as well as men. I know that itis at my peril that I claim rea- 
sun lor the beasts. Sidney Smith suys man considers it an insult to himself 
to claim reason for the ape. J am perfectly at my ease about it. The 
superiority of man's reason is so great that I can only feel contempt for the in- 
te:lectof the ppe. Man's intelleet is so greatly superior to the animal's, that F 
see no reason why we should be jealous of it. I sce no reason why justice 
should not be done to the brute’s mere rags and tattersof understanding. Pas- 
sing by the various theories of the mental powers of brutes held by ancient 
philosophers, I shall notice only that now existing. Philosophy tells us that 
man’s reason and the instinct of animals have nothing in cor mon. On the 
contrary, I hold that man has instinct as well as animals—it differs only in de- 
wee. The usual definition of instinct is, the regular performance of certain 

‘actions without foreseeing the results. Wonderful, indeed, are the results of 
intel'ect,ds illustrated by the bee, fori~stance, and these results may be wrought 
by something different from what we call reason. Vet it is not so far removed 
trom reason as philosophy and pride would have us believe. What proof have 
we thatthe bee is not conscious of the results of its actions? I think it can be 
proved that animals have superior natural perceptions, governed by an inferior 
reason, by which their knowledge is consciously applied. Man, too, has his intui- 
tions. Some like myself, have an intuitive knowledge of forms and distances, 
which etables them after many windings, to still keep the bearing of their 
point of departure, and to return whence they started. Thus the bee may re- 
uin a diagram of its course, through all its tortuous windin vs, and not blindly 
but conzciously take a straight line home. So in its cell-work the hex- 
agon is not the only form in which it builds when it is necessary to repair dam- 
ages, or cover some irregular foreign body, as the beetle, which may bave 
erept in. Animals have their faculties under intelligent control, and it is onl 
ungenerous pride which denies them reason. We form an hypothesis to suit 
ourselves, like the old philosopher who denic:! the existence of pain and matter, 
and then are careful to avoid facts which may contradict it. The poor brute 
beasts! were they speaking. as they nre thinking animals; had they fheir | -ce- 
ums and their lectures, wouldn't they pay us of old scores! Many a time have 
seen an ill used horse, plainly looking as if he would say t) his master, “You 
two-legged villain! if your acts are dictated by reason, I thank God T have 
none of it.“ An ass once spoke. Could they speak now, and enter into con- 
troversy with nine out of every ten men, I greatly fear the victory would be in 
direct proportion to the length of ears and the number of legs!—A peculiary 
remarkable fact in regard to animals is, that special instincts constitute but a 
mall part of their mental phenomena. They have first, abstract ideas: se- 
condly, marked processes of invention; thirdly, from the combination of two 
ideas they can deducea third. And, first, they have memory. Horses remem- 
ber spots they have once visited. And don’t you suppose an old fox has an 
abstract idea of a trap! Catch him in one, if ydu can! He will walk around, 
and around it, and then make off with an air which plainly says. Wouldn't you 
like to see me in it!“ A dog sees men in yellow coats and in green coats: 
he sees tall and short men, yet he knows they are all men, because he sees they 
have qualities in common. He has an abstract dea of man. So if a dog who ia 
annoying you, sees you stoop and pick up a stone, he drops his tail between 
his legs, and turns about. This is the result of acombination of ideas. He has 
an idea of a-stone, as a possible projectile, taken in connection with a barking 
dag! and also of the effect of quartz when fore bly projected upon a dog's anat- 
omy! And here the ladies shou'd remember that when a dog sees a woman 
running and scrcaming, he has an idea of glorious fun runniug after her! A 
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stone will relieve her —secondly, animals have marked processes of invention, 
like human beings. A gentleman in Lynn had a dog to whom he was in the 
habit of giving daily a cent, that he might purchase his dinner at the butcher's. 
He one day observed the dog with a cent which he had not given him, and which 
the dog buried in the earth. Sbis he did frequently, depositing all his extra cop- 
pers in the sub-treasury, for he was plainly an anti-bank democrat! When- 
ever his owner neglected to give him a cent, he dug up one from his hoard, and 
bought his dinner! One day, the gentleman having no cent, wrote an order, and 
offered it to the dog, which indignantly spurned it. True to his anti- bank prin- 
ciples, he would have nothing to do with such a miserable shinplaster! He was 
finally, however, forced to receive it, and great was his joy and surprise when he 
found it procured him a dinner. The next day, what does he do but pick up a 
piece of white paper in the street and offer it tothe butcher, who, however, in- 
stead of his dinner, gave him a reprimand for offering forged paper! Where- 
upon the dog took up the paper, carried it and laid it down before his master, 
ina minner that plainly said, Won't vou be so good as to do the needful to 
that, to make it pass on change!“ All this may seem scarcely possible, yet it 
is well authenticated, and is often equalled. Thirdly, from the combination of 
two ideas, animals deduce a third. Here the lecturer related the anecdote of 
the dog, which having his broken leg set by a physician, a few days after brought 
another crippled dog to be likewise treated. Here the dog combining the idea 
of his own broken leg with the aid received from the physician, deduced the 
idea that his unfortunate friend might be similarly benefitted. And in this case 
dog No 1. must have had some method of communicating the intelligenze to 
dog No.2. In this connection the lecturer related the anecdote of the little 
dog, who szeing his master's child fall into the water, ran and called a big doz 
to take him out. It wasasif he shouted, “Here Bose, little Charley has fallen 
into the water, and if you do not come quick, he'll drown! Harry! hurry!” 
Spiritual knockings as a mode of comminication, are nothing to this !—All are 
aware that many animals have their societies, with leaders and sentinela. They 
therefore must have intelligent signs. A captain of a brig had a very intelli- 
igent dog. One night, when going off before a stiff breese, the dug, all at 
once became very uneasy. He ran first to the bow, looked out into the dark- 
ness, barked uneasily, and then ran to the tiller. The man at the holm re- 
pulsed him. He again ran forward, looked over the rail, and returned to the 
tiller, which he jumped violently upon. This time the man drove him off with 
a severe kick. He went moaning away but soon returned to the bow, showed 
even greater signs of uneasiness, and this time went to hia master, the cap- 
tain, jumping npon him, and whining piteously. “What in the world ails 
the dog,“ said the captain. But in a moment he caught an idea, rushed fot- 
ward, peered out into the darkness, and there, bearing directly down upou them. 
were the bellying sails of a large ship! He had barely time to shout, “hard 
down your helm, when the ship struck the brig’s bow, grated along her sice, 
and was fuaming away in the distance! Fortunately the ship had struck the 
brig at s.ch an angle that she received no damage At the time of contact 
the dog sprang on board the ship, and his master never saw him afterwards. 
From superior vision, or some .other power, the dog had knowledge of the com- 
ing of the ship, and his reason told him that the only chance for the brig lay in 
the turning of the tiller. Could man have done more! 


Jucciinc.—The New Orleans Delta relates the following romantic story - 
which argues strongly in favor of supernatural agency : 

„There are many profeasure of “ magic,” or proficients, at all events, in the 
so-called art, in the world, who are not as well known as the “ Wizard of the 
North,” and equally popular notabilities, but who can achieve withal as won- 
derful feats without assistance frem machinery and the usual theatrical appli- 
ances. 
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A ‘ew evenings since, as we were leisurely strolling homewards through St. 

Charles street, 

Meditans nescio quid nugarum. 
(we almost forget our Horace, by the way.) we ubserved a crowd of persons 
assembled round arather striking and orizinal-looking individual, who was seated 
on a trunk or box on the side-walk. 

As we approached, we heard that half-whispered, half-whistled labial sound 
—tchis-s-s—which represents wonder passing from one to another, and we nat- 
urally paused to note what was going on. In the centre of the group was an 
individual with long streaky hair combed down his shoulders, a bright black 
eye, like a bright coal, or Robert Burna’ eye,“ and the high cheek bones and 
prominent features of an Indian. He waschuckling in that style of suppressed 
inward mirth, which Fennimore Cooper has so happily attributed to his favorite 
“Hawk-eye,” and appearing to enjoy his cwn dexterity fully as much as any 
of his audience. His performances were very singular. He requested us— 
being a new comer, and doubtless looking like a “greenhorn”—to place a dime 
on the back of our hand, and to watch it closely, as he intended to whistle it 
to him in our despite. We complied, and fixed our attention on the dime ; the 
conjuror whistled a strange, wierd tune, which alone was worth the money, and 
the dime actually acquired motion and jumped from the back of our hand into 
his ores This, we admit, was a more profitable business for him than for us. 

e next performance was taking a cane from a gentleman standing by, or- 
dering it to stand erect on the side-walk, which it did without any aid or assist- 
ance from any visible agency ; the whistling was then recommenced, and the 
cane involuntarily performed a polka, which would be creditable to Madame 
Montplaisir, or Caroline Rousett. It danced within a circle of a couple of 

ards, and with an apparently excellent “ ear for music,” (if we may use the 
J.) which was astonishing to every one present. This phenomenon cuuld 
not have been caused by magnetism, for there was no metallic or magnetizable 
substance in the cane ; nor by collision, for wc were too close not to detect any 
effort of that nature ; nor by any of the ordinary means which are employed 


Tue COUNTRY For THE ConsumpTive.—A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, a medical man, writing from Rock Harbor, Lake Superior, says it is the 
country for those laboring under consumption, who are not too far gone with the 
disease. The air is so pure and dry, that it imparts elasticity to the spirits, and 
infuses new vigor in the system. He has had the charge of a small community 
of 100 souls, not one, during the past winter, has had a cough. From Novem- 
ber to April not a drop of rain had fallen, and although the temperature is much 
lower than in the Atlantic States, the people do not suffer so much from the 
cold as they do where the climate is more moist and the temperature higher.— 
&ientific American. 


Tue Nationa Era says: The following notices of the climate of East 
Florida have been sent us by an esteemed correspondent. 

There are but few residents of the northern States, who are aware how 
much these complaints may be alleviated, if not cured, by a residence in Flori- 
da. Some twenty years since, I spent a winter in St. Augustine, and experi- 
enced all the advantages that beautiful climate presents over the North. Dur- 
ing the winter, ice was formed not more than once, and that less than the thick- 
ness ofa half dollar. While the thermometer in New York was ten above zero I 
was enjoying an almost summer heat. Indeed, except the inconvenience of rain, 
there was no day during winter when an outside coat would have been desirable 
oa horseback, even for an invalid. The oranges remained in great perfection 
on the trees the whole winter, and continued to improve their delicious flavor till 


ng. 
The expenses of living are very small—a family of a half a dozen persons 
could ve in St. Augustine on $1,000 per annum, who would, in New York, 
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expend $3,000. The oysters are remarkably fine, and so abundant as to be 
bad iur tue nere cost of a laborer to bring them trom the beds in sight of my 
lodging. ‘Tne fish, also, were delicious and abundant. House rent, for about 
850 to 875 a year, with ample accommodation for keeping poultry, horse, cow, 
&c., at u very small expense; and as to clothing, a supply for summer and 
winter should be provided, and a residence there availed of to wear out all the 
old stuck, as nuthing like unnecessary extravagance is encouraged by the peo- 
ple, w.io are unitormly kind an] considerate for the sick. Over one hundred 
and sixty invalids from New York State were among the number who availed 
themselves of the Florida climate in one winter, and generally were benefited, 
in some cases cured, and in others their lives for years prolonged. 

Some cases caine under my oberservation, of invalids suffering under a severe 
cough, who had extended their lives by a constant residence, probably for ten 
years, being able to exercise daily in the open air, while at the North the same 
case would have required constant confinement in doors, and thereby shortened 
the days of the patient. 

W hoever goes for health, and there is no other inducement, should carry all 
needed resources with him, such as Looks, with an ample supply of newspapers 
to come by every mail. I was planted there suddenly, and taken from the most 
active business. For the first month, this new life of inactivity of mind an! 
body destroyed both appetite and sleep—afterwards I became reconciled, and 
enjoyed it exceedingly alter educating myself to a life of idleness. Since that 
period, steamboats may run from Savannah to Charleston—if so, then the in- 
tercourse has nodoubt become much more convenient. 

It wus there a general remark, that invalids who survived the month of March 
would probably live through the year. Such is the kind influence of climate 
po. the nerves of invalids, that were I now troubled with ese complaints, 
and it were reduced toa certainty that my life would end in three months, I 
should husten into that climate todie—as there my lite would probably end with- 
out B at the North the hard winds would make every cougli tear me 
asunder.” 


Tus Furure or France. An able correspondent of National Era says 

Vet I am solidly convinced, in midst of all these failures and corruptious ot 
parties, that the great body of French people are not only fit for republicanism, 
but Republicans at heart. A more kindly disposed, more orderly, and more 
intelligent people, it would be hard to find. In some of the rural districts, it u 
true, they are ignorant; but the mechanic and working class are not so. On 
the other hand, they are bright, clear, and active-minded. They fully compre- 
bend the history and position of their country; und, next to the Americans, arè 
es competent a» any on the ſuce of the earth to manage their own affairs. 
But in order to exhibit this competency, one thing is absolutely indispensable 
in France: it is the utter destruction of that aystem of centralization wh ch 
enables a few men at Paris to control the destinies of the whole country.” 


CATALOGUE oF AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, of general interest, during the past 
eight months. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1852; or, Year Book of Fact in Science 
and Art. 

Arctic Searching Expedition; a Journal of a boat voyage through Rupert's 
Land, etc., in search of Sir J. Franklin, with an appendix on the Physical 
Geography of North America. By Sir J. Richardson, 1 vol. 12mo, 506 pP» 
cloth, New York, Harper & Brothers. @1,25. 

cdl la Chemistry. (Lectures on) By Prof. Norton. Kinderhook, N. T. 
J. P. Beekman. ` 

Almanac, (Tho American) and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the 
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year 1852. By G. P. Sanger, 1 vol. 12mo, 332 pp. paper. Boston. Little & 
Brown. 81,00. , 

American Muck Book: Treating of the nature, properties, sources, history 
and operations of all the principal Fertilizers and Munures in common use, with 
epecilic directions for their preparation, preservation, and uppiication to the 
soil, and to crops, as combined with the leading principles of practical and | 
ecientific Agriculture. By D. J. Brown, 1 vol. 12mo, 429 pp. cloth. New Vork. 
C. M. Saxton. 81,00. 

Art and. Artis. By E. W. Harkins, 1 vol. 12 mo, 70 pp. Buffalo, 
A. M. Clapp & Co. a i 

Biography. (Hand-Book of) By Parke Godwin, 1 vol. 8vo, — pa. cloth. 
New York, G. P. Putnam. 32, 00. : 7 

Buckeye Abroad; (A) or, Wanderings in Europe and in the Orient. By 8. 
8. Cox, 1 vol. 12m, 444 pp. cloth. New Vork, G. P. Putnam. 81,25. ` 
i Chambers’ Papers for the People, vol. 2, 12mo, 260 pp. Philadelphia, J. W. 

Jore. ` í 

Chemisiry, (A Class Book of) in which the principles of the Science are 
familisrly explained and applied to the Arts, etc., for Academies, Schools and 

pular reading. By E. L. Youmans, 1 vol. 12mo, 344 pp. cloth. New Tork, 

Appleton & Co. 75c. i 

Chemistry, (First principles of) for the use of Colleges and Schools. B 
Benjamin Silliman, jr. M. A., 1 vol. 12mo, 480 pp. sheep, (21st ed.) Philade 
phia, Peck & Bliss. 

Chemistry. (Olmstead’s Elements of) 1 vol. 12mo,— pp. New Haven. 
Conn ‚S. Babcock. 82,25. 

Comparative Psychology and Universal Analogy, Vegetable Portraits of 
Character. Compiled from various eources, with original additions. By M. 
5 Lazarus, M. D., 1 vol. I2mo, 263 pp. paper. ew York, Fowler & 

ells. | | l 

Comprehensive Geogr and History, (A) Ancient and Modern. By 
8. G Goodrich, 1 vol. oan pp. 90 New York, George Savage. g 

Crisis; (The approaching) being a review of Dr. Bushnell’s recent lectures 
on Supernaturalism. By Andrew J. Allen, 1 vol. 8vo, 221 pp. paper, New 
York, J. S. Redfield. 60c. , i 

Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts; Containing a copione 
and choice selectien of Anecdotes of the various forms of Literature, of the 
Arta, of Architecture, Enzravings, Music, Poetry, Painting and Sculpture, and 
of the most celebrated Literary Characters and Artists of different ‘coun- 
tries and ages, etc. By Kazlitt Arvine, A. M., 1 vol. 8vo, 725 pp. cloth. Bos- 
ton, Gould & Lincoln. 83,00. - 

Child en; Their Diseases and E deat apa management. By Joel Shew, | 
M D., 1 vol. 12mo, — New York, Fowler & Wells. 81. 1 ie 

Civil Engineering, (An Elementary Course of) for the use of Cadets of the 
U. S. Military Ac y- By D. H. Mahan, M. A., 1 vol. 8vo, 391 pp. cloth. 
(6th ed.) New York, John Wiley. 83. | 


Contributions to Herography. By the Author, 1 vol. 12mo, 101 pp. Rocher 


ter, N. V., Erastus Darrow. 

Children, (A short guide for the Rational Treatment of) in Health and 
Disease, by Water. By C. C. Schieferdecker, M. D. 1 vol. 12 mo, 299 pp. 
eloth. Philadelphia, J. W. Moore. Eo o 

Cincinnati (Sketches and Statistics of) in 1851. By Charles Cist. 1 vol 
Izmo, 363 pp. cloth. Cincinnati, W. H. Moore & Co. 

Common School System (The) of the State of New York; with a historical. 
‘ketch of the origin, progress, and present outline of the system. By 8. 
4. Raodall, 1 vol. 8vq, — pp. sheep. Troy, N. V., Johnson & Davis. $1525: 

Cobb s Spealer, centaining simple exercises in Elocution. in Prose, Poetry. 
(de. By Lyman Cobb, 1 vol. 12 mo, 576 pp. New Vork; J. C. Rike. 
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California; including an account of the Nicaragua and Panama Routes. By 
a returned Californian. 1 vol. 8vo, 224 pp. cloth §2, gilt $3,50. Iuustrated. 
New York, R. T. Young. — l 

Dan Marble; a Biographical Sketch uf that famous and diverting humorist, 
with reminiscenses, comicalities, anecdotes, etc. By Falconbridge, 1 vol. 
16mo, 230 pp. paper. New York, Dewitt & Davenport. 50c. 

Dictwnary, (A pronouncing) of the Spanish and English languages. 

M. Velaquez de la Cadena, in two parts, Ist Spanish and English, Ind English 
and Spanish, 1 vol. royal 8vo. pp. 1300. Sloanes, Newiaan & Barretti. 

Desimal System of Numbers, (The) Illustrated and Practically applied by a 
series of Systematic and progressive Exercises. By Dana P. Colburn 1 vol. 

Diseases of the Chest; (A Treatise on the) being a Course of Lectures de- 
livered at the N. Y. Hospital. By John A. Swott, M. D., 1 vol. Bvo, 558 pp. 
cloth. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 83. 

Democracy of Christianity; (The) or, an Analysis of the Bible and its Doe- 
trines, in their relation to the principle of Democracy. By Wm. Guudell, 3 
vols. 12:u0, 523 pp. cloth. New York Cady and Burgess. 81,50. 

Dictionary (A Rhyming, Spelling and Pronouncing) of the English Lan- 
guage, in which the whole Language is arranged according to ite Terminations, 
etc.,etc. To which is pretixed a copious Introduction to the various Uses of 
the Work, with Critical and Practical Observations on Orthography, Syllabi- 
cation, Pronunciation and Rhyme; and is added an index of aliowabie Rnymes, 
with Authorities tor their usage, from our best Poets. By J. Walker, 1 vol. 
@vo, 706 pp. cloth. [New ed.] Philadelphia, Lindsay & Biukiston. 

Dictionary, [New Spanish and English] in twd parts: Part one, Spanish 
and Englieh—VPart two, English and Spanish. The first part comprehends all 
the Spanish words, with their proper accents, and every noun with its gender. 
The second part, with the addition of many new words, contains all the various 
meanings ot English verbs, in alphabetical order, all expressed by their cor- 
respondent Spanish, in a simple and definite sense, at the end of buth parte is 
affixed, a list of usual Christian and proper names of Countries, N ations, etc. 
By F. C. Meadows, M. A., I vol. 16mo, 809 pp. Philadelphia, Thomas Cowe 
perthwait & Co. 71,75. 

Dictionary of the French and English Languages. With Vocabulary of 
proper names. By G. Surenne, F. A. 8. E., 1 vol. 16mo, 558 pp. cloth. New 
York, D. Appleton, & Co. 90c. 

Dictionary ot the German and English Languages. Abridged from the Au- 
thor’s larger work, for the use of Learners. By G. J. Adler, I vol. L3mo, 288 
pp. cloth. New York, D. Appleton & Co. $1,75 

Eclectic Dispensatory of the U. S. By Drs. Newton & King, 1 vol. gro, 
750 pp. Cincinnati, H. W. Derby & Co. 

Hlectro- Metallurqy. [Elemente of] By A. Smee, 1 vol. Oro, 364 pp. cloth. 
New York, J. Wiley. 1.25. 

i at Washington, together with the Customs adopted by Polite Socie- 
ty in the other cities of the United States. To which is added, an Appendix 
containing & description of the Public Buildings at Washington. By à Citiren 
of Washington, I vol. 32mo, 136 pp. paper. Baltimore, J. Murphy & Co. 

Ecclesiastical History. By John W. Von Mosheim, 8 vols. 8vo, 1461 pP- 
cloth, new ed. New York, Stanford & Swords. 6, 75. 

E pedia [The Family] of Useful Knowledge and General Literature, 
etc. By J. L. Blake. 8vo, 960 pp. cloth, 8th ed. Philadelphia. H. C. 
Baird. 

Eckerman’s Conversations with Gathe. Translated by 8. Margaret Fuller 
2 vols. 12mo, 414 pp. new ed. Boston, J. Monroe, & Co. $1,00. 7 

Egypt, [A Pilgrimage to] embracing a Diary of Exploration on the Nile 
witb Observations, Iliustrative of the Manners, Customs, and Institutions of 
the People, and of the present condition of the Antiquities and Ruins. By 
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J. V. C. Smith, 1 vol. 12mo, —pp. cloth. Boston, Gould & Lincoln. 81.25. 
„[A concise History of] from the first invasion by the Romans to 
the accession of Queen Victoria. By W. Clark. Ed. by J. C. Moffat, 1 vol. 
9mo, 344 pp. Cincinnati, W. II. Moore & Anderson. 
ish and Scotch Re'ellions of 1685, [A history of the] describing the 
struggles of the English and Scotch people to rid themselves of a popish king, 
James the Second. The Duke of Monmouth heading the rebellion in Eng- 
land, and the Earl of Argyle that of Scotland. Their adventures, melancholl 
defeature, and sad consequences. By Julia W. H. George. The Priti 
rebellion of 1685, 1 vol. 12mo, 283 pp. cloth. New York, Cady & Bur- 


$1,00. 

Eyglia Language, [Analysis of the] with a complete classification of sen- 
tences and phrases according to their grammatical structure; designed as an 
introduction to the study of English Grammar. By S. W. Clark, A. M, 1 vol. 
êro, 183 pp. half calf. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Examinations of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, etc. By C. H. Pierce, M. D. 
1 vol. 12mo, 264 pp. cloth. Cambridge, Mass., J. Bartlett. 

ish Language, [A hand-book of the] for the use of Students. B 
-Ap Latham, 1 vol. 12mo, 398 pp. cloth. New York, D. Appleton 

o. 81,25. 

Engineer, Millwright and Mechanics Pocket Companion, 5 
comprising Decimal Arithmetic, Tables of Square and Cube Roota, Pract.cal 
Geometry, Mensuration, etc.,etc. Revised, corrected and enlarged ‘tem the 
8th English ed. and adapted to American practice. By Julius W. Adams, 1 
vol. 12mo, 232 pp. cloth. New York, D. Appleton & Co. §1. 

at lan Decisive Battles of the World ; (The) from Marathon to Waterloo. 
By E. S. Creasy. A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. 364 pp. cloth. New York, Harper & 

108, 

Flower Painting, (Studies in) a series of plates for instruction in Drawing 
tnd Painting Flowers, from designs by James Andrews, drawn on stone, by G. 
W. Lewis, and colored by E. J. Perry. 1 vol. oblong 8vo. New York, R. 
B. Collins, 8 1, 25. 


Francz (Lectures on the Tey f) By Sir James Stephen, 1 vol. 8vo, 710 
pp. cloth. New York, Harper ros. 

Fell of Poland. Containingan Analytical and Philosophical account of the 
tuses which conspired in the ruin of that nation, together with a history of the 
countiy from its origin. By L. C. Saxton, 2 vols. 12mo, 118 pp. each. New 
York, C. Scribner. 32,50. 

Grammar Without a Master; or composition simplified and Rhetoric made 
euy, Ke. By Professor T. V. Patterson. 1 vol. 12mo, 96 pp. paper, 6th edi- 
ton. New York, Stearns & Co. 25c. 

Germen Lawyer. (The) in the United States of America. An Indispensable 
Fera Book and Assistant to anybody, especially to the Farmer, Mechanic, La- 
brer and Merchant, as well as to the Notaries, Lawyers, Constables, &c. &. 
la German and English, to which are added, The Constitution and Declaration 
of Independence of the United States. 1 vol. 8vo, 450 pp. cloth. New York. 
German United Bookstore, 50c. 

Georgia, (The History of) from its Settlement to the Present Time. By T. 8. 
Arthur and W. H. Carpenter. 1 vol. 12mo, 331 pp. cloth. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, rambo & Co. 

Glences at Europe. In a eeriesof Letters from Great Britain, France, 
italy, Switzerland, &c., during the summer of 1851. Including notices of the 
Great Exhibition, or World’s Pair. By Horace Greeley. 1 vol. 18mo. 550 pp. 

Hints on Dress and Beauty. Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 1 vol. 18mo. 75 pp. pa- 
per. New York, Fowlers & Wells, 35c. 

Health ( Hints on); with familiar instructions for the ation of the 

Hair, Teeth, Eyes, &c. Ke. By W. E. Coale, K. D. I vol. 18m, 
198 pp. cloth. Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Co. 60c. 
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Human T. inity, (The) or Three Aspects of Life, Tas Pass‘oaal, tho In-“ 
tellectual, the Practical sp ere. By M. E Lazarus, M. D. 1 vol. 12 mo. 14) 
pp. paper. New York, Fowler & Wells. 500. 

Hom: Booc of the Picturesqu2(Tne) or American Scenery, Art, and Literature, 
comprising largs viguettes engraved on steel, with origiual essays or sujet. 
coanes ed witn scenery an! the fin: arts. By Washington Irviag, J. F. Coop- 
et au. l ota ers. I vol. 4:0 — pp. various bin liags, 87 to 318 New York G. P. 
Putnam. 

H-rmeopathie Domestic Physician ; containing the treatment of the diseases. 
with popular explanations of Anatomy, Physioiogy, Hygiene and Hvdropathy : 
also an abridged Materia Medica. By J. H. Puite, 1 vol. 12mo, 550 pp. Cin- 
cinnati, O., H. W. Derby & Co. $1,50. 

Home Tules. By Mra. Hofland. 1 vol. 180 — pp. cloth. New Vork, C. 8. 
Francis & Co. 37 4e. | 

Horsemanship (A new method of) founded on new principles—including the 
breaking and training of horses. By F. Baucher. (Trans. irom 9th Paris ed.) 
l vol. J2me.256 pp. cloth. Philadelphia, A. Hart. 


Ho. se eper Friend; (The) or Guide to Domestic Economy and Comſort. 


By Mrs. Cornelius. 1 vol. (new ed.) Boston, Tappan & Whitemere. I 

Haungury and Kossuth; or, an American Exposition of the late Hungariau 
expedition. By Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D. I vol. 12 m0. 378 pp. Philadelphia 
and New Orleans, John Ball. 81.25. | 

Hunter Naturalist. a Romance of Sporting; or Wild Scenes and 
Wild Hunters. By C. W. Webber. 1 vol. 8vu. 610 pp. Philadelphia, J. W. 
Bradley, 85, O00. 

Conoyraphic Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art, systematically er 
ranged by J. G. Heck. Trans. with additions, and edited by Spencer F. Buird. 
A. h. 4 vols letter press, 2 of plates, royal 8vo, ea, 219 pp. New York, R. 
Garrigue, varioue bindings, $40 to 850. : 

Instructor’s Manual, [Tre] or Lectures on School-keeping. 1 vol. 18me 
234 pp. ciuth. [new ed.] Boston, J. P. Jeweit & Co. 

dawrie Toud.: Lite and Writings of Grant Thorburn. Prepared by Him- 
self. I vol. crown 8vo, 276 pp. cloth. New Vork, E. Waiker, 81, 00. 

Middle Kingdom, [The] A survey of the Geography, Government, Educa- 
tion, Social Lie, Arts, Religion, &c., of the Chinese Empire. By S. Wells 
Williams. 2 vols. 12mo. 590 pp. cloth. new ed. New York, J. Wiley. 83,00. 

Mode n Chivalry; or, the Adventures of Capt. Farrago and Teague O'Re- 
gon. By Hon. H. t. Breckinridge. 2 vole in 1. 12mo.—pp. paper, il'ustrated 

hiladeiphiu, Getz & Buck, 75c. ' 

Muc: Boot; [The American] treating of the nature, properties, &c. of all 
the principal fertilizers and manures in common use with specific directions for 
preparation, preservation, and application 40 the soil and to crops ; as combined 
with the leading principles of practical and scicutific agrieulture; drawn from 
authentic sources. By D. J. brown. 1 vol. 12mo. 436 pp. cloth. illustrated. 
New York, C. M. Saxton, $1,00. . 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, [Lectures on] delivered in the college 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the Univ. of the State of N. X. By John B. 
Beck, M. D.. rie a hig for the press by C. B. Gilman, M. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 181 
pp. New York, S. S. & W. Wood. . 

Machines, Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engi: eering, (Apple ton's Dictions- 
ry ot) 2 vols 8vo. 1,920 pp. cloth sides. 4000 engravings. New Fork, D. Ap- 
pleton & o. 612, 00. 

Medical Science. [A Dictionary of] By R. Dunglison, M. D. 1 vol. 8vo, 927 
pp. new ed. rev. and enlarged. Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lee. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D. D. By Rer. 
William Hanna. vol. o, 12mo. 531 pp. cloth. New York, Herper & Bros. §1,00. 
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